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Pressure  to  Raise  Public- College  Tuition  liter 'eases  on  Several  Fronts 


By  Malcolm  G.  Scully 

Pressures  to  raise  the  tuition  at  public  colleges 
and  universities  in  an  effort  to  solve  higher  educa- 
tion's financial  problems  are  increasing. 

Most  recently,  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  called  for  a  "modest  and  gradual 
increase"  in  tuitions  at  public  institutions  in  order 
to  narrow  the  gap  between  charges  at  public  and 
private  colleges.  The  aim  would  be  to  make  private 
institutions  more  competitive. 

The  proposal,  made  in  a  report  issued  last  month, 
has  already  stirred  strong  negative  responses  from 
somo  spokesmen  for  public  institutions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  one  indication  of  what  may  be  a  shift 
away  from  a  commitment  to  low  tuition  by  a  sig- 
nifk.int  number  of  educational  groups: 


^■The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's 
committee  on  student  economics  has  called  for  a 
program  of  massive  aid  for  low-income  students 
combined  with  increased  tuitions  for  those  who  can 
afford  them. 

The  committee  noted  that,  despite  opposition  to 
high  tuition  among  public  institutions,  costs  to  stu- 
dents rose  significantly  in  the  1960's  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  even  more  in  the  1970's. 

"It  will  be  more  and  more  inappropriate  to  as- 
sume that  low  tuitions  are  low  enough  to  encourage 
low-income  students  to  attend  college,"  the  com- 
mittee said. 

#-  William  W.  leiiema,  executive  associate  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  in  a  book  sched- 
uled to  be  published  next  month  by  Jossey-Bass, 


Inc.,  recommends  steps  similar  to  those  proposed 
by  the  Carnegie  Commission. 

It  is  "clearly  evident  to  many  observers  that  a 
greater  fraction  of  the  rising  cost  will  have  to  be 
shifted  to  the  recipient  of  that  education,"  Mr. 
Jellema  writes. 

Mr.  Jellema's  association,  which  has  both  public 
and  private  members,  is  generally  seen  as  represent- 
ing the  viewpoint  of  private  institutions. 

&►  In  several  states,  including  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia, proposals  to  abandon  low  tuitions  at  public 
institutions  have  been  considered  but  not  adopted. 

a*  In  New  York,  a  legislator  has  announced  plans 

to  introduce  a  bill  to  eliminate   public  support  of 

the  state  university  and,  instead,  to  provide  direct 

Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  4 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
aid  to  students.  The  proposal  is  given 
virtually  no  chance  of  succeeding — 
but  it  a  sign  of  the  renewed  interest 
Itexnatives  to  low  tuition 

Much  of  thai  interest  has  been 
generated  by  the  financial  plight  of 
private  colleges.  Mr.  Jellema  notes 
that  the  average  difference  between 
public  and  private  tuitions  in  1964 
was  $650.  By  1971,  it  was  $1,250, 
and  b"  1976,  he  predicts,  it  will  be 
$2,000. 

In  -addition,  however,  there  appears 

lo  he  a  growing  feeling  among  many 

■  :ment  officials  and  some  econo- 

that   most  of   the    benefits   of 

education  go  to  the  i  [dividual. 

Fberefore,    the    reasoning   goes,    the 

individual- -not  the  society  at  large-- 

should  pay  for  it. 

.'■.'■    tor  ; 

That  feeling  is  a  new  expression 
of  an  old  debate  about  financing 
higher  education. 

These  who  believe  that  the  benefits 
are  primarily  social  and  that  students 
are  forgoing  income  while  in  college 
have  traditionally  supported  low  tui- 
tions. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  indi- 
vidual benefits — increased  income  over 
a  lifetime,  for  instance — outweigh  the 
social  benefits  have  traditionally  sup- 
ported high  tuitions. 

Between  those  two  extremes  are 
people  who  think  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  distinguish  among  the 
various  individual  and  social  benefits 
of  higher  education.  They  argue  that 
a  combination  of  contributions  from 
tuition  and  governmental  appropria- 
tions is  most  desirable. 

The  Carnegie  Commission's  latest 
report — Higher  Education:  Who  Pays? 

Who  Benefits?    Who   Should   Pay? 

advocating  increased  tuition  at 
public  institutions,  does  not  call  for 
ing  near  full  support  of  higher 
education  through  such  fees,  Rather, 
it  represents  a  compromise  between 
the  principles  of  low  tuition  and  full- 
tuition. 

Specifically,  the  commission  pro- 
that  tuitions  at  public  i;  tin 
tsons  be  increased  by  10  per  cent  to 
12  per  cent  a  year  for  the  next  dec- 
ace,  while  holding  increases  at  pri- 
vate institutions  to  5  or  6  per  cent  a 

The  increases  at  public  institutions 

about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  their 
education,  compared  to  one-sixth  at 
present. 


Reducing  the  Gap 

They  would  also  reduce  the  gap 
between  private  and  public  tuition 
from  the  ci  Tent  ratio  of  four  to  one 
to  two-and-a-half  to  one. 

The  commission  attached  two  im- 
portant riders  to  its  proposals,  as  have 
many  other  groups  that  support  in- 
creased tuition  at  public  institutions: 

t»  That  any  increase  in  tuition  must 
be  accompanied  by  vast  increases  in 
aid  for  low-income  students. 

►  That  tuition  in  lower  divisions, 
especially  two-year  colleges,  should 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible  to  guar- 
antee universal  access. 

The  Carnegie  proposal  to  increase 
cut  lie  tuition  drew  a  quick  and  nega- 
tive reaction  from  some  spokesmen 
for  public  colleges  and  universities. 

Allan  W.  Ostar,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  «nd  Universities,  expressed 
shock  at  the  recommendation.  He 
said  it  would  penalize  middle-income 
students  without  guaranteeing  support 
for  low-income  students. 

He  said  that  programs  to  aid  low- 
income,  students  would  be  subject  to 
annual  changes  by  state  or  federal 
legislators,  but  that  once  tuitions  rose 
it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
lower  them. 

Mr.  Ostar,  as  well  as  John  P. 
Mallan,  the  association's  director  of 
governmental  relations,  believes  that 
middle-  and  lower-middle-income 
families  need  to  be  mobilized  politi- 
cally to  prevent  the  renewed  calls  for 
higher  tuitions  from  succeeding. 

Both  men  point  to  members  of 
labor  unions,  students,  and  the  alumni 
associations  of  .public  institutions  as 
potentially  strong  political  forces 
against  high  tuition. 

Already,  Mr,  Ostar  has  indicated  in 
The  Fed-erationist,  a  publication  of 
the  A.F.L.-C.i.O.,  the  kind  of  arguments 
that  could  emerge  if  the  political  issue 
heats  up: 

"The  plain  fact  is  that  the  rising 
costs  of  higher  education  and  the  in- 
creasing tendency  to  push  a  higher 
portion  of  those  costs  off  onto  stu- 
dents through  tuition  and  fees  have 
created  a  financial  crisis  for  average- 
income  families  for  which  no  prac- 
tical solution  yet  exists.  Circumstances 
today  threaten  to  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion in  which  higher  education  will 
become  limited  to  the  very  rich,  the 
verv  brilliant,  and  th-%  verv  poor." 

Mr.  Ostar  and  other  spokesmen 
also  say  that  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion's suggestion  is,  in  effect,  an  effort 
to  bail  out  struggling  private  colleges 
at  the  expense  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion. 


Edward  J.  Boling,  president  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  expressed 
"strong  opposition"  to  the  proposal, 
arguing  that  it  says,  "in  effect,  that 
tuition  charges  at  public  institutions 
should  be  increased  to  give  private 
colleges  and  universities  a  better  com- 
petitive position  in  the  recruitment  of 
students." 

That  "makes  as  much  sense  as 
forcing  one  person  to  undergo  surgery 
because  another  person  has  appen- 
dicitis," Mr.  Boling  said. 

Aid  to  Students  F&vorsd 

Currently,  however,  sentiment 
among  officials  in  Washington  appears 
to  favor  aid  to  students,  rather  than 
institutional  aid. 

While  Mr.  Ostar  has  responded 
strongly  to  the  Carnegie  proposals, 
neither  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges  nor  the  American  Association 
of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 
has  yet  commented  publicly  on  the 
report. 

Both  associations  traditionally  have 
supported  low  tuition  and  institutional 
aid. 

A  spokesman  at  the  junior-college 
association  said  that  a  committee  was 
studying  the  issue  of  finance  and  that 
the  question  of  low  tuition  would  be 
re-examined. 

At  the  land-grant  association,  a 
spokesman  noted  that  there  were 
strong  economic  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  tuition  question.  He 
added,  "The  issue  probably  won't  be 
decided  by  the  economists.  It  will  be 
decided  by  the  politicians." 

Views  Have  Changed 

However,  one  economist  who  has 
traditionally  been  a  supporter  of  low 
tuition — Howard  Bowers,  president  of 
the  'Clarcmont  University  Center — 
said  that  he  had  no  major  objections 
to  the  Carnegie  proposals. 

Mr.  Bowen,  former  president  of  the 
University   of  Iowa,  added  that  .his 
own  views  "have  changed  somewhat 
j  over  time." 

He  said  that  his  opposition  in  the 

past  had  been  "to  full-cost  tuitions,  a 

concept  that  would   bring  heavy  in- 

j   debtedness   to   many    students."   The 

:    Carnegie  Commission,   he   added,    is 

j   not  proposing  full-cost  tuitions;  rather 

i   "they're  proposing  a  compromise  be- 

,  lwcjii  io'.v   or  fcro  tuitions  anu  iuu- 

cost  tuitions." 
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HEATED  DEBATE  FOLLOWS  REPORT  URGING  HIGHER  PUBLIC  TUITION  A 

heated  debate  between  academic  groups  began  last  week  in  the  wake  of  a  controversial 
report  by  a  panel  of  businessmen  and  academic  leaders  that  recommends  a  huge  tuition 
rise  at  public  colleges    and  universities.     The  proposal  to  double  or  triple  tuition  at  public 
schools  over  the  next  five  to  ten  years  so  that  it  would  eventually  cover  50  percent  of  in- 
structional costs,  as  it  does  in  private  colleges^  was  disclosed  at  a  press  conference  last 
Tuesday,  called  to  announce  the  release  of  the  report  today-     The  announcement  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  attack  from  two  groups  who  opposed  the  idea  of  higher  tuitions: 
the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  (AASCU)  and  the  National 
Student  Lobby  (NSL). 

The  plan  is  one  of  several  recommendations  made  in  The  Manage  men  t  and  Financing  of 
Colleges  by  a  research  and  policy  committee  of  the  Committee  fa-  Economic  DevTfoprneiit 
(CED)  to  improve  the  management  and  financing  of  higher  education.     The  Committee  is  a 
nonprofit  research  and  educational  organization  of  two  hundred  business  leaders  and 
university  presidents*.     They  are  not  the  first  to  come  up  with  such  recommendations  for 
higher  tuitions  at  state  colleges  and  universities,  however.     The  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  this  summer  suggested  raising  public  school  tuitions  until  they 
reach. about  one-third  of  the  costs  of  instruction  (as  compared  with  the  current  one-sixth}, 
"in  order  to  narrow  the  tuition  gap  between  public  and  private  institutions"  (HED,   July  12), 
^Another  study  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  .reached  similar  conclusions. 

Low  Tuition  Not  Justified  "We  believe  that  "tuition  charges  at  many  colleges  and 

universities  are  unjustifiably  low*    We  recommend  an  increase  in  tuitions- and  fees,  as 
needed,  until  they  approximate  50  percent  of  instructional  costs  (defined  to  include  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  replacement  of  facilities)  within  the  next  five  years.     For  two- 
"pn"  community  colleges  and  technical  colleges,  we  recommend  that  the  increase  be 
phased  over  ten  years,  "  the  report  stated  in  its  summary  of  recommendations.     The  CED 
stressed  however,  that  this  program  should  be  part  of  a  two-part  strategy  which  would 
also  include  increased  Federal  funding  "through  direct  grants  and  loans  and  increased 
emphasis  on  direct  state  aid  to  students,,  as  opposed  to  institutional  or  institutionally 
administered  programs.  " 

The  report  notes  that  the  considerable  "alteration11  in  "support  patterns"  brought  about 
by  the  shift  away  from  institutional  support  would  have  "adverse  effects"  on  colleges 
which  could  be  avoided  by  "revising" .tuition  charges.     Thus,  it  concluded,   "the  shift 
from  institutional  to  student  grants  and  the  increase  in  tuition  are  inseparable  parts  of 
the  program.  " 

(Continued) 


Dollars  The  dollar  amount. of. the  suggested  increase,  which  would  average  $540 

»r   e  ich  student  in  public  four-year  colleges  and  universities,    "is  inline  with  increases 
actually  realized  by  private  colleges  in  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  "  noted  CED.     It  pointed 
out  that,  oven  after  the  increase,   the  level  of  tuition  at  public  four-year  colleges  would 
be  only  about  one-half  that  of  private  four-year  colleges.     The  idea,  according  to  the 
panel,  is  to  increase  the  share  of  the  private  sector  (students  and  their  parents)  in  the 
financing  of  education,  because  it  is  unlikely  that  State  and  Federal  support  will  increase 
at  more  than  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  next  few  years.     But  the  cost  of  education  goes 
up  at  twice  the  rate  as  inflation,   said  the  CED.     The  people  who  could  pay  would  thus 
"save"  the  public  colleges  in  their  moment  of  financial  strain  and  those  who  could  not 
afford  the  higher  tuition  would  be  subsidized  by  the  government  through  loans  and  grants. 

servation  Like  the  Carnegie  Commission,  which  stressed  in  its  July  report  that 

it  was  'opposed  to  any  increase  in  tuition  at  public  institutions  except  as  such  increases 
are  offset  by  the  availability  of  adequate  student  aid  for  lower-income  students,  "  the  CED 
panel  also  had.  some  reservations,     "it  is  important  to  recognize,  "  it  said,   "that  under 
our  proposal  the  increases  in  tuition  are  intended  not  to  precede  but  to  follow  or  coincide 
with  the  availability  of  funds  to  the  prospective  students  to  pay  that  tuition.    We  are  not 
.:.  oposing  that  institutions  raise  tuition  under  circumstances  where  funds  for  that  tuition 
will  not  be  forthcoming,  "   Furthermore,  CED  recommended. that,  "as  college  costs 
rise,  the  income  level  at  which  grants  and  loans-are  made  available  must  also  rise"-- 
meaning  that  ':he  dividing  line  between  rich  and  poor  has  to  move  with  the  times.     In  ad- 
dition,  the  report  recommends  that  the  "expanded  student  loan  program"  it  suggested  in- 
clude two  different  repayment  scales:    (i)    "income-contingent"  repayments  for  low-in- 
come persons  and  (2)    constant  repayments  for  middle-  and  upper-income  borrowers. 
This  also  closely  approximates  the  Carnegie    suggestion  for  scaled  repayment  periods  to 
match  the  salaries  earned  by  individual  college  graduates. 

Class  Interest  and  Naivete  Critics  of  the  plan  have  accused  the  CED  of  representing 

the  narrow  class  interests  of  private  universities   who1  would  gain  enrollments  from  an 
increase  in  costs  in  the  public  sector,     They  have  also  charged  that  the  CED  has  a  poor 
undemanding  of  our  legislative  process  if  they  really  believe  student  aid  programs  will 
see  any  substantial  growth  in  support  just  because  tuition  has  gone  up.     What  would  happen 
is  that  low- income  and  middle- income  students  would  be  squeezed  out  of  the  system,  they 
say.    At  a  back-to-back  AASCU  press  conference" immediately  after  the  CED  conference 
Tuesday,   University  of  Maryland  Chancellor  Calvin  Lee  said  the  report  heavily  "reflected" 
the  private  side  and  that  the  members  obviously  don't  know  "how  legislators  work.  " 
Summarizing  the  report,  Lee  said:    "in  order  to  make  sirloin  more  attractive,  they've 
decided  to  raise  the  price  of  chuck..  " 

A Direct  Attack  on  Middle  America  Calling  the  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with 

Dn  increases,     a  direct  attack  on  millions  of  middle-  and  lower-income  American 
lies,  "  AASCU  Executive  Director  Allan  Ostar  said  the  report  "appears  to  express 

the  views  of  a.  few  multi -billion-dollar  dorporations  and  affluent  private  universities.  " 
tdoes  not,  he  added,   "speak  for  millions  of  students,  for  veterans  seeking  an  education, 
labor  union  and  farm  families,,   nor  for  most  public  colleges  and  universities.  " 

(more) 


Spur  D  sruptions  ?  Doubling  tuition  would  bring  back  the  campus  disruptions  of   ' 

the  Sixties  not  only  among  students,  but  also  among  their  outraged  parents,  "warned 
NSL  Executive  Director  Layton  Olson,  calling  the  program  "a  severe  blow"  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  middle  American  families.     In  fact,   Olson  noted,   there  is  already  a  tuition  strike 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  because  of  the  20  to  30  percent  increases  in  tuition  a"  tha 
school  since  last  year.     "Promises  of  coupling  tuition  increases  with  increases  in  grants 
for  low-income  students  have  been  around  for  years,  "  he  said.     "The  problem  is  that it 
never  quite  works  out  that  way.     Grants  never  keep  up  with  the  rise  in  tuition  even  for 
low-income  families,  much  less  for  middle-income  families.  "    Moreover,  he  said     "Anv 
IT1Z  i   l!?0,\to  stude^would  be  ^mediately  eaten  up  by  cutbacks  in  financial  support 

ZcT*L^T<<eS  ,C°?grf S'  Snd  by  increases  in  fac^y  salaries  to  meet  inflation." 

He  claimed  that    proposals  for  'targeting'  student  grants  on  'students  who  need  it  most' 

asl  whole/' n°rmal  WaShlngt°n  rati°^liZation  for  cutting  back  expenditures  for  education 

Claiming  that  families  with  incomes  of  $20,  000  or  less  would  be  seriously  hurt  bV  the 
plan.  Ostar  also  said,     Experience  with  Federal  student  aid  programs  proves  that  th*y 
are  grossly  under-financed,  and  dependent  on  the  shifting  political  priorities  of  bureau- 
crats. Congressional  committees,  and  private  bankers."    In  contrast,  to  student  aid 
Plans,  low  tuition  offers  a  long-term  guarantee  to  both  middle-income  and  lower-income 
students  that  one  major  cost  of  higher  education  will  be  kept  down,  he  said.     The  CED 
recommendations  would  raise  the  costs  for  tuition,  ••room,  board  and  other  essentials 
at  state  universities  to  at  least,  $3,  000  a  year,  he  said.    Ostar  has  said  before  that  stu- 
dent loans  could  leave  a  student  couple  at  graduation  with  up  to  $60,  000  in  debts. 

futhn^  NSL  and  thS  AASCU'  h°wever.  supported  many  of  the  other  recommendations  in 
„nfe?°rtm    Am°ng  them  Were  su^estions  that  each  school  establish  a  "policy  com- 
mittee   to  formulate  clear  statements  of  goals  and  objectives  and  work  on  long-range 
planning;  that  schools  explore  new  techniques  of  instruction;  that  more  efforts  should  be 

«^!,  •<  ^T  m°n5  ^°UgLh  co°Perative  education,  development  of  consortia  and  institu- 
tional   amalgamation    to  share  resources;  and  that  more  use  of  classrooms  should  be 
mr    -  by  extension  courses  and  curricular  innovation. 

Copies  of  the  94-page  CED  report,  including  appendices,  figures,  and  a  listing  of  dis- 
senting and  agreeing  comments  to  the  recommendations  by  other  members  of  CED,  ~are 
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By  Malcolm  Q.  Scully 

NEW  YORK 

Colleges  and  universities  should  admit  more 

adults,  more  transfers  from  two-year  colleges, 

and  qualified  students  from  the  10th  and  11th 

s,   the   Carnegie  Commission   on   Higher 

lays  in  a  report  released  today. 

ilitnttons  also  should  slop  measuring  their 

y  on  the  basis  of  entering  students' 

test    scores,   and   concentre  instead  on   what 

tfc*,y  can   do  for  students  once;  enrolled,   the 

commission 

The  proposals  are  included  in  a  report  on 

relations  between  higher  education  and  the 
s  dary  schools  in  which  the  commission 
that  a  lack  of  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  the  two  systems  has  created  ma- 
jor  problems  for  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
their  students. 

Besides  changes  in  admissions,  the  commis- 
sion calls  for  better  coordination  of  curricula, 
structural  patterns  by  which  students  move 
through  education,  new  forms  of  teacher  edu- 
cation, and  new  devices  to  maintain  relations 
between  the  two  systems. 

The  two  systems  "must  out  of  necessity,  if 

not  out  of  desire,  .  ,  .  view  themselves  as  parts 

of  the  same  continuing  process  that  is  larger 

than  either  of  them   or  both  combined,"  the 

.   t  says. 

Com  petition  for  Revenues 

The  need  for  cooperation  will  be  especially 
important  as  enrollments  level  off  and  competi- 
tion for  scarce  state  revenues  increases,  the 
commission  notes. 

"Education  as,  a  whole  cannot  expect  a  larger 
share  of  state  revenues"  in  the  future,  it  says, 
"and  the  competition  between  schools  and  col- 
leges for  state  educational  dollars  will  become 
more  severe." 

In.  calling  for  changes  in  admissions  policies, 
fee  commission  notes  that  the  movement  toward 
universal  access  in  an  era  of  decreasing  en- 
rollments makes  many  present  practices  short- 
sig*  . 

"The  tendency  for  four-year  colleges  to  re- 
ever  brighter  students,  while  understand- 
able, is  doomed  to  some  degree  of  failure  for 
reason  that  in  a  no-growth  situation,  the 
supply  of  students  is  limited.  It  will  no  longer 
he  possible  for  most  colleges  to  report  higher 

.  "      .•.•-•  u  ■...-..,..   ,  ,'  ', '..;   i,\. ,'.,;,; Lit  e.iv.h 

year,"  the  report  says. 


Measure  the  'Value  Added' 

The  commission  recommends  that  two-year 
institutions  remain  the  primary  route  to  univer- 
sal access,  while  four-year  institutions  seek  new 
constituencies  among  adults  and  transfers  from 
■  two-year '  schools. 

Such  colleges  should  then  change  their  mea- 
sures of  quality  from  the  test  scores  of  their 
entrants  to  the  "value  added  by  the  college  ex- 
perience itself,"  the  commission  says. 

"The.  quality  of  an  institution  should  be  de- 
tertnined  by  what  it  does  for  the  students  it 
enrolls,  not  by  the  characteristics  of  its  en- 
tering students  or  by  the  record  of  its  gradu- 
ates. Simple  input  or  output  measures  are  not 
sufficient,"  the  report  adds. 

The  commission  calls  on  colleges  and  test- 
ing agencies  to  develop  "appropriate  criteria 
and  measures  of  value  added  to  reflect  a 
diversity  of  institutional  objectives  and  out- 
comes." 

It  also  calls  for  "experimentation  on  a  large 
scale  with  the  doctor  of  arts  degree"  to  deter- 
mine if  recipients  would   be  better   prepared 


to  deal  with  nontraditional  students. 

"The  presumption,  yet  to  be  tested 
on  a  large  scale,  is  that  a  new  kind  of 
college  teacher  will  be  able  to  devote 
himself  to  the  instructional  tasks  at 
hand  without  making  or  incurring 
invidious  comparisons  between  his 
situation  and  that  of  his  Ph.D.  col- 
leagues and  research  programs  else- 
where," the  report  notes. 

At  the  secondary  school  level,  the 
fact  that  more  high  school  graduates 
will  go  on  to  college  for  a  wider  var- 
iety of  reasons  reduces  the  need  for 
the  traditional  "college  preparatory 
program,"  the  commission  says. 

"Beyond  thorough  competence  in 
the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  a  college  should  not 
suggest  or  require  courses  of  study 
at  the  secondary  level  unless  those  re- 
quirements or  suggestions  are  tied  ex- 
plicitly to  the  college's  own  require- 
ments for  the  bachelor's  degree,"  the 
report  says. 

Study  of  Mathematics 

The  only  exception  the  commission 
makes  is  the  sequential  study  of 
mathematics  through  high  school 
which,  it  says,  is  especially  important 
for  women  and  minorities  seeking 
jobs  in  the  increasing  number  of  fields 
requiring  mathematical  competence. 

"Students  should  be  urged  to  study 
mathematics  through  grade  12  to  keep 
options  open  to  college  programs  and 
subsequent  careers,"  the  report  says.  ^^ 

With  the  end  of  the  college  pre-^p 
para.tory  program,  high  schools  could  ^^ 
experiment  with  a  wide  variety  of 
new  courses  and  practices,  especially 
"in  the  arts,  computer  operation, 
career  education,  experiential  educa- 
tion, mini-courses,  new  scheduling 
procedures,  pass-fail  grading  .  .  .  ," 
the  commission  says. 

Revision  of  Genera!  Education 

It  suggests  as  well  that  the  con- 
tent of  "general  education"  be  revised 
to  include  such  areas  as  economics 
and  computers,  and  that  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  general  education 
be  shifted  to  the  high  schools. 

"Colleges  often  are  doing  a  poor 
job  of  general  education — sometimes 
even  abandoning  any  pretense  of  of- 
fering it,"  the  report  notes. 

The  commission  suggests  a  number 
of  experiments  to  provide  alternate 
patterns  for  attending  schools  and 
colleges: 

9"  Graduating  students  from  high 
school  a  year  earlier  than  at  present 
by  starting  kindergarten  at  age  four 
instead  of  five. 

S*  Cutting    the    number    of    years 
from    kindergarten    to    high    school 
graduation   lu-.n    i"    '••'• 
'     reducing  quality."  4£ 

►  Keeping    the    13-year    sequenc^pj 


Carnegie  Panel  Urges  Colleges 
%To  Alter  Admissions  Patterns 


but  providing  the  equivalent  of  the 
first  two  years  of  college  by  the  time 
a  student  graduates  from  high  school. 
►  Enabling  high  school  students  to 
"test  out"  of  graduation  requirements 
in  order  to  be  able  to  go  to  college 
early  or  to  stop  out  for  a  year  of 
work  or  service. 

Middle-College  Concept 

The  commission  also  suggests  that 
"large  numbers  of  private  liberal  arts 
colleges"  consider  becoming  "middle 
colleges,"  providing  the  last  two  years 
of  high  school  and  the  first  two  years 
of  college  and  offering  the  B.A.  de- 
gree. 

The  middle-college  concept  would 

put  all  liberal  or  general   education 

into  one  institution.  Universities  might 

I    then  feel   free   to  concentrate   upon 

j   what  they  can  do  best,  which  is  ad- 

vancing  knowledge  through  research 

j    and  providing  professional  training," 

j    the  commission  says. 

In  teacher  education,  the  commis-     i 
slon  calls  for  a  field-by-field  analysis 
of  the  need  for  teachers  rather  than 
i    any  wholesale  reduction  in  the  num- 
bers of  students  entering  the  profes- 
|i   sion. 

j       It    suggests    development    of    pro- 
grams to  train  adult-education  teach- 
1    ers,  preschool  teachers,  and  day-care- 
;    center  teachers,  and  calls  for  "school- 
;    based,   clinically   oriented"   programs 
to  prepare  prospective  teachers  and 
I    provide  in-service   training  for  those 
already  teaching. 

School  Relations  Offices 
The    current    surplus    of    teachers 
!    "promises  to  force  greater  attention 
:    on  issues  of  quality  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  recent  past,"  the  com- 
mission notes. 

It  adds  that  at  present  "too  many 
white,  middle-class  teachers  are  pre- 
pared in  essentially  nonspecific  ways 
.    for  general-purpose  assignments.  The 
I    problems    of    large    urban    schools, 
small    rural    schools,    bilingual-bicul- 
i    rural  schools,  and  wealthy  suburban 
i    school  districts  require  teachers  trained 
I    for  these  separate  constituencies." 

The  commission  also  proposes  that 

i    colleges     and     universities     develop 

"school  relations"  offices  and  faculty 

exchanges    with    nearby    schools    to 

provide  better  cooperation  at  the  two 

i    levels. 

"High    administrative    barriers   be- 

;    tween    the   two    systems   and   broad 

|  '    moats  separatinc  school  teachers  and 

COUcgt;    prOiLjiOis    i.oiii    C.K.I1    ..■>.'; 

'    have  been  created,  and  they  artificially 

and  harmfully   impede   the   learning 

experience   for  students,"   the   report 

concludes. 

The  report,  entitled  Continuities  and 
Discontinuities:  Higher  Education  and 
the  Schools,  is  being  published  by 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
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YOUTH  EXPERT  JAMES  COLEMAN 

Less  School 

:— More  Work  . . . 

"With  every  decade,  'the  length  of 
schooling  has  increased,  until  a  thought- 
ful person  must  ask  whether  society  can 
conceive  of  no  other  way  for  youth  to 
come  into  adulthood."  So  writes  Soci- 
ologist James  Coleman,  chairman  of  the 
Panel  on  Youth  of  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee.  Best  known 
for  his  controversial  1966  study  of  mi- 
nority schooling,  Coleman.  47,  is  a  long- 
time student  of  American  youth.  In  a 
new  report,  he  and  his  team  of  nine  so- 
cial scientists  and  educators  recom- 
mend more  work  and  less  school  for 
'  young  Americans  aged  1 4  to  24. 

The  trouble  with  school,  argues 
Coleman,  is  that  its  focus  is  too  nar- 
row. At  their  best,  schools  equip  the 
young  with  basic  skills,  some  knowledge 
of  their  heritage,  and  a  taste  for  learn- 
ing. But  schools  are  not  designed  to  pro- 
vide such  adult  necessities  as  the  abil- 
'  ity  to  manage  one's  own  affairs  or  to 
engage  in  "intense,  concentrated  in- 
volvement in  an  activity."  Nor  are  they 
-the. place  for  learning  how  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  and  work  with  others.  , 
--.  Schools  not  only  fail  to  develop 
these  capabilities,  says  the  Coleman 
panel,  but  by  monopolizing  young  peo- 
ple's time,  they  also  prevent  them  from 
acquiring  skills  elsewhere.  Until  about 
50  years  ago,  a  child  learned  how  to  be 
an  adult  in  his  life  outside  school,  es- 
pecially within  his  family.  But  the  fam- 
ily no  longer  serves  this  function,  and 
"school  has  expanded  to  till  the  time 
that  other  activities  once  occupied  with- 
out •substituting  for  tliem."  S--.:.-.-.:-. 
by  age.  today's  young  are  saturated  with 
information  but  starved  for  experience. 
Although  changing  the  schools 
themselves   (for   instance,   by   creating 


specialized  schools  and  using  students 
as  tutors!  could  broaden  their  role,  says 
the  panel,  the  best  remedy  is  to  limit 
schooling  and  provide  opportunities  for 
the  ycung  to  alternate  study  with  work. 
Participation  in  serious  and  responsible 
work  with  people  of  different  back- 
grounds and  ages  .\vould  promote  adult 
capabilities  and  counteract  the  isolation 
and  passivity  of  school. 

The  panel's  most  provocative  pro- 
posal is  to  get  the  young  out  of  schools 
earlier  and  into  other  organizations. 
Hospitals,  symphony  orchestras,  de- 
partment stores  and  factories  all  are 
urged  to'experiment  with  such  a  plan, 
taking  on  youngsters  from  age  16.  us- 
ing them  for  whatever  labor  they  can 
perform,  while  teaching  them  further  ■ 

and  overseeing  their  formal 
schooling'.  This  approach  would  repre- 
sent a  fundamental  shift  away  front  the 
ional  American  view  of  education 
as  a  means  of  secular  salvation:  it  might 
also  be  a  mo\  e  toward  an  even  older 
pattern—apprenticeship. 

Coleman  himself  goes  beyond  the 

ii'i  proposal  to  urge  the  develop- 

:  mcntof  working  communities  that  en- 

:  compass  a!'  ages.  An  organization  of 

!    1,000  persons  would  include  90  infants 

!  four  and  under,  I  30  aged  five  to  13  and 

100  oldsters  over  65.  While  producing 

is  and  services,  such  Utopian  units, 

'  could  also  "bring  down  to  humane  size" 

^ re  of  the  young  and  elderly.  As  a 

modei   Coleman   cites   the   residential 

community  of  the  Society  of  Brothers, 

;  in  upstate  New  York,  which  manufac- 

j  tures  commercial  toys.  Unlike  theirs, 

j  however,    his   groups   would    function 

1  only  during  the  normal  workday. 

;  - » .If  You  Con  Find  if' 

Many  educators  would  agree  with 
j  Coleman  that  school  perpetuates  ado- 
i  lescence  by  shielding  the  student  from 
real  work  experience.  But  how  does  a 
j  youngster  acquire  experience  when 
j  there  are  not  that  many  paying  jobs 
a     i'.able  to  him? 

For  the  past  three  years  the  gov- 

i  eminent  of  Canada  has  funded  an  in- 

j  n  wative  program  called  Opportunities 

for    Youth,    which    pays    students    to 

j  dream  up  and  work  at  jobs  they  want 

!  to  do— such  as  bike  patrols  for  cyclists 

s  or  day  camps  for  children  of 

low-income  families. 

In  the  U.S.,  youngsters  have  no  say 

the    definition    of    jobs    provided 

lugh.  federal    programs,    most    of 

:h  are  aimed  at  poor  and  minority. 

|  youths.  Traditionally,  middle-class  stu- 

•  dents  have  been  left  to  their  own  de- 

j  vices,  and  this  summer's  job  search  has 

nr-ived  a  hard  re<i  of  their  ingenuity, 

Officially,  the  nation's  job  situation 
ts  not  all  that  bad.  The  seasonal  rate  of 
unemployment  for  youngsters  between 
the  ages  of  16  and   19  is  now   14.8rr. 


compared  with  \6c.'c  a  year  ago;  but  the 
statistics  do  not  tell  the  difficulties  of 
finding  a  job.  particularly  for  students 
seeking  summer  work. 

Terry  Kintop,  a  counselor  for  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Manpower 
Services,  says  that  summer  jobs  for  mid- 
dle-class youths  have  been  "nearly  nil"- 
in  his  area.  "They  don't  qualify  for  spe- 
cial programs  for  poor  kids,  and  they 
don't  have  the  contacts  the  rich  kids 
have."  Last  spring,  his  advice  to  job 
seekers  was:  "Go  out  and  pound  the 
pavements  and  show  you  are  really  in- 
terested."- Many  have  been  doing  just 
that — all  summer  long. 

It  took  Nalherlene  Bolden,  a  Bronx 
Community  College  scholarship  stu- 
dent, almost  four  months  to  find  a  tem- 
porary job  answering  a  telephone  in  a 
carpet.' showroom  for  $2  an  hour. 
"When  !  first  started  [in  April],  the  New 
York  State  Employment  Office  told  me 
it  was  too  soon,"  she'says,  "but  when  I 
went  back  in  May,  they  told  me  that 
all  the  summer  jobs  had  been  taken.". 
"She  answered  a  Sunday. newspaper 

ad  for  college  students  placed  by  a  chain 
of  stationery  stores  and  found  that  by 
10  a.m.  on  Monday  there  were  no  fur- 
ther openings.  She  went  to  an  employ- 
ment agency  that  offered  a  595-a-week 
switchboard  job  (for  which  she  would 
have  had  to  pay  a  SI 33  finder's  fee), 
but  that  job  never  opened  up.  "I  went 
to  Morrisnnia  Hospital  because  1  heard 
they  were  hiring,  but  they  told  me  there 
was  nobody  to  interview  me  and  they 
would  contact  me,"  she  says.  "I  went 
back  two  weeks  later,  but  nothing  was 
available."  Next  she  went  to  United 
Parcel  "because  1  was  told  there  were 
jobs.  At  least  they  let  me  fill  out  an  ap- 
plication," she  says.  "Then  they  told  me 
to  keep  calling — every  other  week." 

Ruth  Geyer  is  a  biology  major  at 
Oberlin,  but  three  days  a  week  (for  S3 
an  hour)  she  dons  an  apron  to  wax.  fur- 
niture, wash  v/indows  and  mop  the 
floors  of  a  ten-room  house  in  the 
'wealthy  Philadelphia  suburb  of  Rose- 
moht,  Pa.  "I  haven't  had  any  other  ex- 
perience, so  maybe  I'm  just  lucky  to 
have  found  it,"  she  says. 
.'.  Nineteen-year-old  Kathie  Young 
took  a  temporary  job  at  a  lemonade 
stand  run  by  a,  Chicago  bank  until  she 
was  able  to  land  a  job  as  a  service  clerk 
in  a  grocery  store  near  her  home  in  Elm- 
hurst,  111.  'The  pay  stinks,"  says  the  Col- 
lege of  DuPage  sophomore,  "but  I  hope 
.  to  work  my  way  up  to  being  a  checker. 
They  get  paid  $2.57  an  hour." 

Chris  Bernbrock,  21,  a  senior  at 
Santa  Clara  University,  was  turned 
down  as  a  waiter  at:  more  than  50  New 
York  restaurants  before  landing  a  job 
as  a  hotel  night  guard.  He  had  hoped 
to  make  as  much  as  S  1,500  this  sum- 
mer for  tuition  and  books,  but  now  ex- 
pects to  save  only  about  $500. 


For  others  who  persevered,  there 
were  odd  jobs  to  be  found — some  of 
them  very  odd: 

►  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Nation- 
al Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  a 
Berkeley  architecture  major,  Christo- 
pher Yip,  is  recording  a  neglected  part 
,  of  Americana  by  sketching  out- 
houses in  northern  Virginia.  His 
pay:  $132  a  week  plus  housing  in 
a  stable. 

>  A  Stanford  coed  is  inspecting 
the  cleanliness  of  Union  Oil  filling 
stations  for  $26  a  day.  Her  job  de- 
scription: Sparkle  Girl. 

►  A  Harvard  senior.  Lewis 
Jones,  got  $25  a  day  to  wear  a  go- 

j  rilla  costume  and  hand  out  leaflets 
in  a  shopping  center  in  Peabody, 
Mass. 

t-  At  Boston  University's  em- 
ployment   service.    Dr.    Robert 
,  Jeanne    had    no    trouble   locating 
■  Martha  Francis  for  $2  an  hour  to 
mothproof  his  collection  of  bugs. 

But  for  other  students,  the 
search  for  a  job  in  the  summer  of 
I  '73  has  been  frustrating.  With  only 
j  a  few  weeks  left  before  schools  re- 
I  open,  many  have  simply  given  up 
:  the  work  ethic  and  gone  to  the 
,  beach  for  the  last  days  of  vacation. 
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1/    NIXON  PANEL  SAYS  YOUTH  SHORTCHANGED  BY  SCHOOL  MONOPOLY  Growing 

•  up  could  be  made  a  lot  easier  for  the  nation's  youth  if  they  didn't  have  to  spend  so  much 
time  in  school,  concluded  a  panel  on  youth  appointed  by  the  President  and  headed  by 
sociologist  James  S.  Coleman.  The  as -yet-unpublished  report  obtained  by  Education 
Daily  ways  the  schools  serve  youth  very  well  in  only  one  function  --  cognitive  develop- 
ment --  ,u,d  fail  them  in  other  areas  that  are  equally  important  to  the  transition  from 
youth  to  adult. 

Cognitive  development  is  only  one  factor  contributing  to  the  sense  of  identity  and  self 
esteem  of  an  adult,   the  panel  said,  listing  other  examples:  Skills  needed  to  get  a  job 
and  earn  a  living;  the  ability  to  manage  one's  own  affairs;  consumer    astuteness,   including 
an  appetite  for  cultural  riches  as  well  as  material  ones;  the  ability  to  engage  in  concen- 
trated actitity  involving  the  whole  of  one's  energies  for  an  extended  period  of  time;  the 
ability  to  deal  with  persons  of  different  age,  race,  and  background;  a  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  those  who  depend  on  you;  and  the  ability  to  cooperate  with  others  to  achieve  some 
col!  .  'tivij  goal. 

Schools  Got  Backed  Into  the  Monopoly  They  Hold  The  schools  didn't  always  have 

such  control  over  the  lives  of  youth,  the  panel  pointed  out,  nor  did  they  seek  the  position 
they  are  in  now.   Child  labor  laws  and  compulsory  education  laws,   enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children,  stretched  the  period  of  universal  education  to  age  16.  The  Depression 
of  the  1930 's  stretched  it  still  further,  not  by  law  but  by  custon,   since  there  were  no  jobs 
for  kids  who  left  school.  The  rise  in  certification  requirements  for  many  occupations 
gave  more  impetus  to  the  trend  for  more  years  in  school.  The  result  is  that  many  young 

f-ieople  are  being  kept  in  school  until  an  age  when  they  are  chronologically  adults,  but  not 
±  -rhologically  or  emotionally  adults  because  they  have  not  had  those  experiences  which 
are  prerequisite  for  maturity,  said  the  panel, 

Schools  Tried  to  Fill  the  Reality  Gap  Prodded  by  students  who  felt  they  were  being 

smothered,  educators  have  attempted  to  set  up  'real  life'  situations  in  the  schools. 

While  this  approach  is  not  without  merit,  it  has  its  drawbacks,  "  said  the  panel.   "First, 
it  places  an  enormous  administrative  burden  on  the  schools,  which  find  themselves  beseiged 


_NIXON  PANEL  SAYS  YOUTH  SHORTCHANGED  BY  SCHOOL  MONOPOLY.         by  demands 
to  incorporate  the  latest  trends,  sometimes  the  latest  fads,   into  the  curriculum 
becondly,  however  earnest  the  efforts  to  recreate  the  world  in  the  school,  the  school 
is  not  the  world,  and  is  not  perceived  by  students  as  'real'.  " 

Answers  Lie  MoreOutBide  the  Schools   Than  Inside  Schools  can  take  some  steps 

to  provide  a  setting  for  maturing  experiences,  said  the  panel,  but  there  are  many  other 
steps  that  institutions  outside  the  schools  can  take.  No  one  way  is  going  to  be  a  panacea, 
the  panel  warned,   and  in  fact  the  present  setup  works  very  well  for  a  great  many  students. 
Whatever  is  done  should  be  tried  on  a  small  scale,   and  studied  carefully,   before  it  is 
tried  on  a  nationwide  basis,  the  panel  said. 

(Continued) 
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•anel  Favors  Returning  School  Program.to  the  "Basics"  After  considering  the  al- 

ternatives of  either  bringing  a  lot  moreTfrills'  into  the  curriculum,   or  getting  rid  of  all 

>gnitive  program  in  high  school,  the  panel  favored  the  latter  course.   "The 
essential  difficulty-  of  schools  in   handling  activities  other  than  academic  learning  is  the 
position  of  the  child  or  youth  within  the  school.  He  is  a  dependent,  and  the  school  is 
responsible  for  shepherding  his  development.  Yet  if  youth  is  to  develop  in  certain  ways 
involving  responsibility  and  decision- making,  then  the  responsibility  and  dependency  are 
in  the  wrong  place.   To  reorganize  a  school  in  such  a  way  that  young  persons  have 
responsibility  and  authority  appears  extremely  difficult,  because  such  reorganization  is 
incompatible  with  the  basic  custodial  function  of  the  school.  " 

Vouchers  for ^16- Year-Olds  Recommended  One  way  to  shake  the  existing  control  of 

:!  e  school  system  over  the  adolescent, said  the  panel,  would  be  to  give  him  vouchers, 
lal  at  least  to  the  cost  of  a  4-year  college  education,  and  tell  him  to  use  them  any 
time  during  his  lifetime,   in  any  institution  that  met  the  approval  of  the  Federal  government 
as  an  educational  agency.  The  panel  had  in  mind  the  wide  range  of  such  institutions  approved 
by  the  Federal  government  for  study  by  GI's  after  World  War  II.  The  advantages  of  a  vouch- 
er system  woudl  be  to  "leave  the  major  educational  decision  in  the  hands  of  youth  them- 
selves, who  would  be  spending  their  'own'  money  in  the  direction  they  saw  to  be  profitable" 
and  "it  would  equalize  the  subsidy  to  all  youth  that  now  goes  only  to  those  who  attend  college.  " 

Resides  Coleman,  the  panel  included  —•among  others  —Burton  Clark,  Yale  University; 

;-n,   University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  Zvi  Griliches,  Harvard  University; 
and  MiE's  Acting  Chief  of  Research  Grants  John  Mays,   formerly  of  the  office  of  science 
and  technology.  White  House.  The  report,   "Youth  to  Adult;  Institutional  Alternatives  for 
Transition,  "  will  be  available  sometime  in  the  fall. 


"Report  on  Education  Research" 
(Sanple  Issue) 
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Basic  Opportunity  Grants 
Will  Average  Only  $260 


WASHINGTON 

"It  is  going  to  be  very,  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  awards"  under  the  govern- 
ment's new  program  of  basic  oppor- 
tunity grants  that  gets  under  way  this 
fall,  according  to  Peter  K.  Voigt,  the 
planning  officer  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  maximum  awards  this  year  will 
be  $450;  the  average,  $260.  They  are 
small  and  available  only  to  full-time 
freshmen  because  the  program  was 
not  fully  financed  by  Congress  this 
year. 

While  the  President  has  asked  for 
$959-million  for  it  next  year,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  voted 
only  $44Q.5-mi'ilion.  If  the  Senate 
adopts  the  reduced  figure,  sources 
indicate,  the  program  will  probably 
be  limited  next  year  to  full-time 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  awards 
will  fall  in  the  same  range  as  this 
year's. 

The  current  payment  schedule, 
which  determines  grants  on  the  basis 
of  both  family  need  and  the  cost  of 
instruction  at  a  college,  will  be  in 
effect  until  July  30,   1974. 

"It  Js  too  early  to  make  generaliza- 
tions" about  the  kinds  of  students  re- 
ceiving the  new  awards  and  the  types 
of  institutions  where  they  choose  to 
use  them,  says  Mr.  Voigt.  However, 
it  is  expected  that  only  students 
whose  adjusted  family  income  is 
$11,000  or  less  will  qualify.  Any  in- 
stitutional costs  above  $1,250  will 
have  no  effect  on  raising  the  size  of 
a  student's  award. 

Applications  Lower  than  Expected 

Currently  over  214,000  students 
have  applied  to  the  program.  Approx- 
imately 40  per  cent  of  them  are  eligi- 
ble for  some  aid.  The  number  is 
slightly  lower  than  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation had  hoped  for,  probably  be- 
cause forms  to  compute  family  need 
— the  family  contribution  schedules — 
were  not  finished,  approved  by  Con- 
gress, and  sent  out  until  mid-July.  The 
lateness  of  appropriations  for  higher 
education  also  delayed  the  exact  de- 
termination of  the  amounts  of  the 
grants. 
The   agency    will    try    to   get    the 


family  contribution  schedule  for  next 
year  accepted  earlier.  While  it  will 
resubmit  the  present  schedule  un- 
changed to  Congress,  Mr.  Voigt  ex- 
pects to  alter  it  in  response  to  new 
information  about  the  program  and 
Congressional  complaints. 

The  major  issue,  he  says,  will  be 
the  use  of  family  assets  in  determin- 
ing how  much  money  a  student 
needs.  Several  Congressmen  have 
argued  that  the  policy  penalizes  farm- 
ers and  small  businessmen  who  need 
all  their  assets  to  maintain  a  minimum 
income. 

Concern  ower  Policing  the  Program 

Another  concern  among  institutions 
has  been  the  question  of  policing  the 
program.  Universities  say  that  they 
were  not  consulted  in  determining  the 
grants,  and  they  don't  want  to  be 
responsible  for  going  after  refunds 
when,  for  example,  students  drop  out 
of  school.  The  government  will  have 
to  do  so,  Mr.  Voigt  says,  but  he  con- 
cedes that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  keep  tabs  on  all  the 
students  and  money  involved. 

So  far,  3,000  of  the  approximately 
4,500  eligible  institutions  have  re- 
turned the  contracts  they  must  sign 
with  the  government  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  "We're 
anxious  to  get  more  back,"  urges  Mr. 
Voigt,  so  that  students  can  use  their 
grants  at  any  accredited  college,  jun- 
ior college,  vocational  or  technical 
school,  hospital  school  of  nursing,  or 
proprietary  school  with  a  program  at 
least  six  months  long. 

To  start  the  grants,  the  Office  of 
Education  gave  preliminary  funds  to 
institutions  at  the  end  of  August. 
These  totaled  about  one-half  the 
amount  available.  At  the  end  of 
October,  the  agency  will  ask  colleges 
for  reports  on  their  expenditures  and 
estimates  of  the  amount  they  will 
need  for  grants  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

However,  institutions  can  request 
more  money  at  any  time.  While  Mr. 
Voigt  hopes  "this  will  be  kept  to  a 
minimum."  he  says  the  provision  is 
wecessaiy  "'to  'nccp  the  tnugiam  flexi- 
ble." —KAREN  J.  WINKLER 


Opportunity  Grants: 
1973-74  Schedule 

Family  Grant 

Contribution!  Allowance 

0    $452 

$1  to  $49 443 

$50  to  $99    427 

$100  to  $149   411 

$150  to  $199    395 

$200  to  $249   379 

$250  to  $299   363 

$300  to  $349   347 

$350  to  $399   331 

$400  to  $449   293 

$450  to  $499   278 

$500  to  $549   263 

$550  to  $599   248 

$600  to  $649    217 

$650  to  $699   203 

$700  to  $749   189 

$750  to  $799   175 

$800  to  $849   124 

$850  to  $899   113 

$900  to  $949 100102" 

$950  to  $999 75-91° 

$1,000  to  $1,049  50-81* 

$1,050  to  $1,099 0-70* 

$1,100  to  $1,149   0-59* 

$1,150  and  above 0 

*  Grants  vary  according  to  the 
cost   of  attending  college. 

t  The  family  contribution  is  based 
on  a  formula  that  includes  such 
factors  as  income,  assets,  Social 
Security  benefits,  and  family 
size. 


"The  Chronicle  of  Higher 

Education" 

September  10,  1973 


U.S.  EDUCATION  WASTING  FEMALE  RESOURCES,   SAYS  CCHE  Urging  that 

barriers  to  the  advancement  of  women  in  higher  education  be  removed,   the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  said  Monday  that  women  account  for  the  largest 
unused  supply  of  superior  intelligence  in  the  United  States.     In  a  report  titled  Oppor- 
tunities for  Women,  in  Higher  Education- (to  be  published  later  this  month  by  McGraw- 
Hill)  the  Commission  said  the  disadvantages  faced  by  women  in  the  education  system  are 
so  great  that  even  if  colleges  and  universities  were  to  put  a  freeze  on  hiring  of  all  men 
and  hired  only  women,   it  would  take  until  the  mid-1980s  for  women  to  constitute  half 
the  faculty  in  higher  education. 

The  report  also  said,  however,  that  "Revolutionary  changes  are  underway  in  the  develop- 
ment of  greater  occupational  opportunities  for  women"  and  that  "substantial  improve- 
ments are  now  taking  place  in  the  position  of  women  within  higher  education.  "    This 
momentum  of  improvement,   concludes  the  Commission,    "must,  be  continued  until  loss 
of  talent  and  unfair  discrimination  have  been  fully  eliminated.  " 

Women  Missing  At  the  Top  The  report  points  out  that  at  each  level  of  advance- 

ment within  the  educational  system,  the  percentage. of  women  who  participate  declines. 
They  constitute  50.4  percent  of  high  school  graduates;  43.  1  percent  of  those  who  earn 
bachelor's  degrees,   38.5  percent'of  masters  and  doctorate  holders,   24  percent  of  faculty 
members,   13.4  percent  of  doctorate  holders,  and  8.6  percent  of  those  who  are  full  pro- 
fessors.    Moreover,   the  Commission    estimated  that  women  faculty  members  receive 
about  $1,500  to  $2,000  less  per  year,  on. the  average,   than  do  men  in  comparable 
situations.     This  adds  up  to  $150  to  $200  million  per  year  nationwide,   said  the  Com- 
mission.    The     study  said  this  pyramid  effect  is  caused  by  barriers  ranging  from 
artificial  female  stereotyping  in  grade  school  to  deliberate  exclusion  from  some  college 
i . .     . ' J :  >  s . 

Recommends  Steps   Toward  Equal  _ Opportunity  The  Commission  said  that,  all  the 

'  improper  barriers  to  the  advancement  of  women"  should  be  removed  in  the  next  decades 
if  women  are  to  be  included  in  the  national  professoriate  in  a  similar  proportion  to 
their  representation  in  the  general  labor  force  by  the  year  2000.     At  the  pre-college 
level,  the  Commission  said,  girls  should  get  more  mathematical  training  and  counseling 
that  is  free  of  "outmoded"  conceptions  of  male  and  female  careers.  , 

For  women  who  are  attending  college,  the  Commission  favors  greater  concern  for  fair- 
ness in  admissions  with  achievement  and  ability  as  the  basic  criteria.     It  believes  that 
more  efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  the  pool  of  women  Ph.   D.s,  and  other  advanced 
.-,  .recs  preparatory  for  research  and  teaching.     Despite  pressure  from  the  Federal 

(more) 
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S.  EDUCATION  WASTING  FEMALE  RESOURCES,  SAYS  CCHE  (Coht )'  govern- 

ment,  the  report  said,  the  number  of  women  faculty  members. is  still  low  and  the  pool 
of  qualified  applicants  limited.     The  Commission  also  calls  for  more  opportunities  for 
women  to  return  to  college  for  advanced  training  after  they  have  started  their  families. 


Colleges  should  make  special  efforts  to  recruit  women  into  the  pool  from  which  appoint- 
ees are  selected  and  give  special  consideration  in  making  appointments  to  the  potential 
contributions  of  women  to  departmental  and  college  excellence  in  their  roles  as  models 
and  as  special  sources  of  sensitivity  to  the  problems  and  aspirations  of  women  students, 
the  report  said.     Furthermore,  policies  that  allow  more  part-time  appointments,  pro- 
vide for  child-bearing  leaves,  and  reduce  the  severity  of  anti-nepotism  rules  (to  allow 
couples    to  teach  at  the  same  school)  should  be  encouraged,  said  CCHE.     Efforts  should 
also  be  made  to  place  more  women  in  administrative  and  governing  positions. 

Women's  Colleges  Let  Women  Display  Their  Talents  The  Commission  explicitly 

favors  the  continuation  of  colleges  for  women,  against  the  trend     for     coeducation,  be- 
cause the  women's  colleges  "provide 'ah  element  of  diversity  among  institutions  .   .   . 
and  an  additional  option  for  women  students.  "    The  Commission  found  that  the  perfor- 
mance of  women  in  these  colleges  was  better  than  at  coeducational  schools.     "Women 
generally  (1),'  speak  up  more  in  their  classes,   (2)    hold  more  positions  of  leadership 
on  campus,    (3)    choose  to  enter  more  frequently  into  such  'male'  fields  as  science,  and 
(4)    have  more  role  models  and  mentors  among  teachers  and  administrators"  at  these 

fchools,  the  study  found.     Moreover,  an  unusual  proportion  of  women  leaders  are  grad- 
ates of  women's  schools,  the  Commission  said. 

Two  factors  other  than  discrimination  were  seen  to  slow  the  efforts  to  improve  the  pre- 
sent situation:    the  decline  in  the  growth  rate  of  faculties,  which  precludes  rapid  hiring 
of  more  women;  and  the  competing  need  for  colleges  to  absorb  members  from  other 
minority  groups.    Although  the  task  of  equalizing  opportunity  in  education  will  take  "a 
generation  of  effort,  "  the  1970 's  are  the  best  time  for  improvement  of  the  faculty  status 
for  women  because  new  "hires"'  are  still  beirg;  made  in  significant  numbers  during  this 
decade.     There  will  be  fewer  in  the  next  decade,  the  report  noted. 


"Higher  Education  Daily" 
Septent>er  20,  1973 
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A  pane!  of  the  President's  Science 
A.dvisory  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  young  people  at  age  16 
be  given  educational  vouchers  equiv- 
alent to  the  average  cost  of  four  years 
of  college  but  us;-.b!e  for  vocational 
rig  as  well  as  higher  education. 

Such  vouchers,  for  use  at  any  time 
in  life  following  the  completion  of 
compulsory  education  at  age  16, 
would  be  accepted  for  training  activ- 
ities inside  and  outside  college  for 
both  blue-  and  white-collar  occupa- 
tions. They  would  nut  lose  their  value 
if  not  used  in  continuous  sequence. 

The  voucher  program  is  one  of 
seven  general  proposals  for  redesign- 
ing the  youth  environment  advanced 
in  "Youth:  Transition  to  Adulthood," 
a  report  of  the  panel  on  youth  of  the 
cnt's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Faced  with  the  consequences  of 
their  own  major  educational  deci- 
sions, youths  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  manage  their  affairs  wisely, 
according  to  the  panel,  than  they 
can  under  the  present  system  in  which 
the  decisions  are  made  by  those  not 
.    y  involved  in  the  consequences. 

'Equalize  the  Subsidy' 

An  educational  voucher  for  16- 
year-olds  would  "equalize  the  sub- 
to  ail  youth  that  now  goes  only 
to  those  who  attend  college,"  accord- 
ing to  the  panel.  The  present  system 
discriminates  in  favor  of  those  who 
take  "a  prescribed  path"  from  high 
school  through  college  to  graduate 
school,  it  said. 

Vouchers  would  be  good  only  at 
"institutions  designed  to  engender 
some  skill,"  and  those  institutions 
fvould  be  subject  to  some  criteria  of 
the  sort  used  under  the  G.t.  Bill. 

Although  an  educational  voucher 
system  might  have  some  undesirable 
consequences  for  present  methods  of 
financing  higher  education,  the  prob- 
able benefit-  of  youth  responsibility 
and  equal  opportunity  are  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  experiment,  the  panel 
feit. 

ologist   James   S.   Coleman   of 

site  Johns   Hopkins   University    (now 

at  the  University  of  Chicago)  chaired 

"■■:  of  nine  social  scientists  and 

ators 


Seniors'  Goals  Changed  Little 
in  a  Decade,     Survey  Finds; 
'Mew  Students'  Are  Few 


By  MalcoJm  G.  Scully 

PRINCETON,   N.J. 

Despite  the  upheavals  of  the  I960's, 
members  of  the  class  of  1971  had 
"pretty  much  the  same  goals"  as 
members  of  the  class  of  1961,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  here. 
The  seniors  in  1971  chose  various 
careers  for  the  same  reasons  cited 
by  the  1961  seniors  in  an  earlier 
study.  The  197!  seniors  also  expected 
the  same  kinds  of  economic,  intel- 
lectual, and  personal  returns  from 
their  careers  as  their  predecessors. 

Leonard  L.  Baird,  principal  inves- 
tigator for  the  e.t.s.  survey,  com- 
mented, "Like  many  others,  we  ex- 
pected that  the  1971  senior  was  a 
new  kind  of  student,  at  once  more 
;  idealistic  and  socially  effective  than 
i  his  or  her  counterpart  in  earlier 
years." 

To  his  surprise,  Mr.  Baird  said, 
"we  found  that  the  seniors  in  the  two 
periods  were  much  more  alike  than 
they  were  different." 

He  suggested  that  a  small  group 
of  students  in  1971  had  been  strongly 
affected  by  the  social  changes  and 
movements  of  the  1960"s.  It  is  prob- 
able, he  added,  that  "this  small  por- 
tion of  students  ...  is  the  basis  for 

journalistic  accounts  of  the  'new 
students.' " 

The  survey,  conducted  at  94  col- 
leges and  universities  and  covering 
21,000  persons,  did  reveal  that  many 
more  of  the  1971  seniors  planned  to 
continue  their  education  in  the  future 
than  planned  to  do  so  in  1961. 

In  1971,  Mr.  Bnird  found,  7.1  per 
cent  of  the  seniors  said  they  had  no 
plans  ever  to  continue  their  education. 
In  1961,  24  per  cent  said  they  had 
no  such  plans. 

The  survey  revealed  that  many  of 
the  generalizations  about  the  class  of 
1971  held  up  for  black  students  and 
women  when  studied  separately,  but 
that  some  sharp  contrasts  were  also 
evident.  The  survey  included  about 
1,000  blacks  and  8.400  women 

Among   the   contrasts    tor    blacks: 

>■  Black  students  reported  higher 
educational  goals  than  white  students. 
Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  blacks  said 
they  expected  to  earn  a  doctoral  de- 
gree, compared  to  14  per  cent  of  the 
whites. 


»►  Black  students  at  predominantly 
,    whue  institutions  reported  more  social 
and  educational  difficulties  than  white 
students  or  than  black  students  at  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges. 
For  the  women,  the  survey  found 

that    only    29    per    cent    planned    to 
start    graduate    school     immediately 
after   graduation,   compared   to   44.6  j 
per  cent  of  the  men. 

In  addition,  the  seniors  themselves 
felt  that,  while  a  student's  race  prob- 
ably made  little  difference  in  his  or 
her  efforts  to  gain  admission  to  grad- 
uate or  professional  school,  sex  was 
still  an  important  factor. 

"It  appears  that  these  students  con- 
sidered admissions  procedures  more 
likely  to  be  tainted  by  sexism  than 
racism,"  Mr.  Baird  said. 

Among  other  findings  in  the  survey: 

fe*  The  members  of  the  class  of 
1971,  especially  those  planning  to  go 
to  law  school,  thought  quite  highly  of 
themselves. 

Mr.  Baird  reported,  "Large  per- 
centages of  seniors  rated  themselves 
in  the  top  10  per  cent  [of  their  class] 
in  four  areas:  skill  in  relating  to  oth- 
ers on  an  individual  basis,  sympathy 
for  others  in  trouble,  perseverance, 
and  reliability.  The  peak  of  self- 
regard  was  found  among  [prospective] 
law  students,  70  per  cent  of  whom 
considered  themselves  in  the  top  10 
per  cent  on  reliability." 

>■  The  seniors  generally  denied  that 
their  colleges  were  "cold,  impersonal, 
or  treated  their  students  like  num- 
bers." They  found  the  environment 
informal,   and   the  students   friendly. 

"These  results  suggest  that  the  sense 
of  community  or  collegiality  is  still 
alive  at  most  colleges,"  said  Mr. 
Baird. 

t»*  Seniors  felt  that  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teaching  had  lower 
status  than  college  teaching  and  re- 
search, business,  law,  or  medicine. 

fc"  About  50  per  cent  of  the  seniors 
cited  encouragement  from  family  and 
friends  as  the  most  important  influ- 
ence on  their  decision  to  ro  on  to 
-...^.^...w     suluui,     vwuie    Ui.i}     -..'     ;fet 

cent  cited  advice  from  college  guid- 
ance counselors. 
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SALLIE  MAE  TO  SELL  FIRST  BONDS  TUESDAY  The  Student  Loan  Marketing 

Association  has  announced  its  first  debt  offering  of  $100  million  in  182 -day  notes  and 
plans  to  auction  the  notes  next  Tuesday.,  according  to  a  statement  issued  earlier  this 
week.     In  addition,,  the  corporation  will  begin  making  funds  available  to  schools  and 
other  lending  institutions  participating  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  one  day 
later,  next  Wednesday. 

The  Association,  nicknamed  Sallie  Mae,  is  a  government-sponsored  private  corporation 
designed  to  draw  more  money  into  the  student  loan  market  by  setting  up  a  secondary 
market  where  the  loan  papers  can  be  sold  by  banks  and  other  lending  institutions  for 
more  liquid  assets.     Last  July,  Sallie  Mae  officers  announced  plans  to  offer  700,  000 
shares  of  common  stock  (HEDe  July  17)  by  mid-August  but  had  to  renege  on  their  offer 
in  the  face  of  "bad"  market  conditions.    The  $100  million  worth  of  6-month  debt  notes 
which  Sallie  Mae  will  auction  on  October  2  represent  "full-faith  and  credit"  obligations 
insured  by  the  U,  S.  government.    The  notes  will  bear  an  interest  rate  from  which 
purchasers  can  immediately  calculate  their  returns.    Purchasers  of  the  notes,  unlike 
purchasers  of  common  stock,   will  in  effect    be  lending  money  to  Sallie  Mae  for  a  debt 
obligation.    After  the  sale  the  corporation  can  start  its  warehousing  operations  (lending 
money  to  other  lending  institutions  participating  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  programs). 

Ready  to  Lend  Money  The  Association  will  be  ready  to  lend  money  to  other  institu- 

tions beginning  Wednesday  and  plans  to  make  $500  million  available  in  the  next  six  months. 
It  may  advance  funds  representing  up  to  80  percent  of  the  collateral  (student  loan 
portfolios)  of  other  lenders.    These  lenders  must  then  reinvest  the  proceeds  in  additional 
student  loans  "within  a  reasonable  time.  "    Interest  rates  on  the  funds  to  be  loaned  by 
Sallie  Mae  will  be  announced  Tuesday  afternoon.    It  is  hoped  that  many  educational 
institutions  will  make  additional  loans  under  the  stimulus  of  Sallie  Mae, 

Needed  Boost  Sallie  Mae  was  created  last  year  but  has  been  talked  about  at  least 

over  the  last  two  years  as  a  savior  for  the  depressed  student  loan  market.    With  the 
present  problems  of  the  guaranteed  loan  programs,  which  is  supposed  to  provide  educa- 
tional loans  for  students  from  middle-income  families,  Sallie  Mae  could  be  an  important 
stimulus  to  banks  in  making  more  student  loans.     The  student  aid  situation  for  middle  - 
class  students  has  already  been  called  "critical"  by  more  than  one  person  in  the  field 
and  another  false  start  by  Sallie  Mae  could  damage  it  even  more. 

"Higher  Education  Daily" 
September  28 ,   1973 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PROGRAM  AIDS  PRIVATE  COLLEGES  TTie  Worth  Carolina, 

Legislature  has  appropriated  $4.  6  million  in  funds  for  the  "73-'74  school  year,  to  aid 
needy  resident  students  of  private  colleges  and  universities  within  the  state.    The  pro- 
gram, now  in  its  second  year,   increases  the  original  $1,  025,  000  allotment  (for  the 
!72-'73  school  year)   and  will  help  support  scholarship  assistance  that  is  "eating  up  the 
budgets"  of  the  private  schools,  according  to  its  state  administrator,   Dr.  Arnold  King. 

Each  college  will  receive  $200  from  the  state  per  full-time  student  who  is  also  a  resident 
of  North  Carolina.     The  lump  sum  allotted  to  the  college  on  this  basis  will  then  be 
parcelled  out  to  its  neediest  students.     "Of  oourse,  "  said  Dr.  King,    "most  of  the  resident 
students  won't  get  anything.    All  of  the  money,  however,   must  be  used  as  scholarship 
assistance,   and  the  money  that  is  not  "used  directly  to  aid  individual  students  can  be  added 
to  the  school's  general  fund  for  student  aid.    This  is  the  part  of  a  school's  budget  that  is 
most  often  cannibalized  when  the  school  gives  tuition  scholarships.  " 

The  public  relations  officer  at  Davidson  College,  N.C.,  Earl  Lawrimore,  told  Higher 
.^'dAc^^on  Daily  that,,  in  his  opinion,  the  big  impact  of  the  state  program  will  be  on  North 
Carolina's  taxpayers.     "There  has  "been  in  the  past,  "  said  Lawrimore,    "a  constant 
battle  to  keep  endowments  on  the  increase  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  inflation-caused 
tuition  increases.    Needy  students  in  the  past  3rave  had  to  turn  to  the  big  state  schools 
that  offer  large  scholarships.    Increased  enrollments  at  the  state  schools,  however, 
means  more  facilities,  which  means  higher  costs  to  the  taxpayer.     The  new  program  lets 
needy  students  attend  schools  like  Davidson  which  in  recent  years  have  had  many 
facilities  stand  unused.  " 

Dr.  King  said  that  he  fully  expects  that  the  legislature  will  renew  the  $4,  8  million 
appropriation  for  next  year  and  that  the  program  will  remain  under  the  direction  of  the  ^f 
University  of  North  Carolina  Board  of  Governors. 


QJgZlNGUIgjgEp  TEACHING  PROFESSORS  NAMED  BY  SUNY  Nine  professors  from 

the  State  University  of  New  York  (SUNY)  system  have  been  named  Distinguished  Teaching 
Professors,  a  new  rank  that  "seeks  to  reward  talented  teaching  as  affirmatively  as  . .  . 
outstanding  research,  '»  according  to  Ernest  L.  Bayer,  chancellor.;.     In  addition,   76  other 

faculty  members  have  received  the  Chancellor's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching. 

Raise  and  Promotion  Recipients  of  the  professorships,  chosen  by  a  panel  of  seven 

siversity  professors  and  administrators,  will  receive  an  increase  in  salary  and  a  pro- 
motion.    The  salary  increase  could  amount  to  as  much  as  $2,  500. 

Selection  Criteria  Only  full-time  professors  with  at  least  three  year's  tenure  who 

-  some  undergraduate  students  are  considered  for  the  award.    Standards  used  in 
selection  include:    demonstrated  mastery  of  teaching  techniques;  continuing  schola^h^ 
ma  neld;  establishment  of  high  standards  for  students  and  attempts  to  help  students  at- 
tain academic  excellence;  and  a  willingness  to  serve  as  ,-an  academic  adviser.    ■ 

"Higher  Education  Daily" 
October  19,  1973 
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NEW  YORK  AWARDS  531  EXTERNAL  DEGREES  On  September  lfl,  .53  I  men  and 

women  --  predominantly  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  --  received' associate  marts- 
threes  from  the  New  York  Regents  External  Degree  Program,     The  degrees  are  awarded 
^individuals  on  the  basis  of  what  they  know,   regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
knowledge  was  acquired,   according  to  the  director  of  the  program,   Donald  J.   Nolan, 

The  1973  commencement  was  the  third  such  ceremony  in  the  program's  history,     The 
Regents  External  Degree  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  College  Proficiency  Examination  pro- 
gram which  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1960.     Since  1963,   independent 
learners  have  earned  more  than  40,000  credits  in  over  30  college  subjects  through  the 
examinations.    The  External  Degree  Program  was  funded  by  grants  from  the  Carregie 
Corporation  and  the  Ford  Foundation  in  1971.     Recently,  the  Regents  received  additional 
grants  from  Carnegie  and  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

Degrees  Offered  The  associate  in  arts  external  degree  requires  a  minimum  of 

60  credits  «  48  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  12  in  free  electives:  but  it  is  not  the  only 
degree  awarded  through  the  program.     The  bachelor  of  science  in  business  administration 
degree  will  be  awarded  for  the  first  time  next  year,   for  example,   and  an  associate  in 
applied  science  in  nursing  degree  will  be  awarded  in  mid- 1974.     A  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
is  now  in  the  planning  stages.     More  than  3,  600  students  are  now  enrolled  in  the  associate 
in  arts,  business,  and  nursing  degree  programs. 

gide  Range  of  S_tudents_  Most  of  the  1973  graduates  are  members  of  the  Armed 

Forces  though  a  number  of  graduates  are  employed  in  business,   industry,  government 
1|jl  enforcement,   health  care,  teaching,  and  nursing.     Twenty  percent  of  the  graduates 
n^r  attended  college  in  earning  their  degrees.     One  of  the  graduates  completed  his 
work  for  the  degree  while  in  a  Federal  prison,  while  a  37™  year-old  mother  of  seven 
worked  full-time  for  a  psychiatrist  while  earning  her  degree. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  -  which  awards  the  External  Decrees  -  has 
no  faculty  or  buildings  of  its  own.    It  uses  the  facilities  of  New  York's  public  and  private 
colleges,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  libraries,  museums,  and  other  educational 

agencies. 


"Higher  Education  Daily" 
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/STANFORD  PRESIDENT  URGES  vinTT.AWr*  Rlchard  Wa   Lymane  „„ 

Stanford  University,  stressed  the  need  to  be  "vigilant"  in  attempts  to  better  organize  the 
modern  university.     In  a  speech  before  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
fc-ducation.   Lyman  said  that  "it  won't  do  us  much  good  to  have  the  whole  system  beautifully 
organized  and  transformed  into  a  cost  accountant's  paradise,   if  the  heart  and  soul  have 
been  squeezed  out  of  it. 

"To  the  genuine  bureaucratic  temperament,"  Lyman  said.,   "the  American  postsecondary 
educational  scene  must  indeed  constitute  a  nightmares  vision. . .    But  the  scene  looks  a 
great  deal  different  when  you  consider  the  achievements  of  higher  education  in  this 
co ;mtry.  . .      Noting  that  a  degree  of  uniformity  is  probably  necessary  to  facilitate  evalu- 
ation of  the  taxpayer's  investment  in  higher  education,  there  is  still  a  more  serious  need 
support  diversity  and  be  wary  of  uniformity,  "  he  said, 

aan  stressed  that  attempts  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  higher  education  must  be 
tempered  by  a    'constant  awareness  that  education,  even  more  than  most  human  activities 
can  be  severely  damaged  by  too  much  dominance  of  orderliness  over  creativity    standardi- 
zation over  spontaneous  differentiation,  or  even  efficiency  over  free  play  of  that 
miraculous  instrument,   the  human  mind.  " 


"Higher  .Education  Daily" 
September  21,  1973 
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SURVEY  OF  GOVERNING  BOARD  PRACTICES- 

In  collaboration  with  the  firm  of  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  and  Co.,  AG  B  is  conducting  a  survey  of  such 
board  policies  and  practices  as  trustee  term  limita- 
tions, retirement  age  requirements,  liability  insurance 
coverage,  chief  executive  officer  voting  privileges, 
etc.  Questionnaires  were  sent  recently  to  more  than 
1800  presidents  and  chancellors  representing  all  types 
of  institutions. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  will  aid  the  Association 
in  responding  to  requests  for  information  on  a  variety 
of  topics.  Much  of  the  information  will  be  published 
later  by  AG B. 


Understanding  the  College  Budget  by  Gerald  B. 
Robins,  Institute  of  Higher  Education,  Univ.  of 
Georgia.  Monograph  was  written  with  author's  hope 
of  dispelling  mystery  shrouding  budgeting  matters 
and  to  replace  it  with  information  and  insight.  Gives 
overview  of  budgeting  process  as  it  is  and  as  it  could 
"  be;  attempts  to  clarify  what  is  going  on  and  who  is 
involved  all  along  the  way.  Order  from  Institute  of 
Higher  Ed.,  Athens,  Ga.  30602;  $2.50  per  single 
copy;  discount  10%  up  to  10  and  20%  for  10  or  more 
copies. 


Steady-State  Staffing  in  Tenure-Granting  Institu- 
tions, and  Related  Papers  by  W.  Todd  Furniss  for 
pie  American  Council  on  Education.  This  handbook 
is  designed  to  offer  range,  o-f  policies  and  practices 
which  influence  characteristics  of  a  faculty  now  and 
in  the  future.  Should  be  useful  to  individual  institu- 
tions as  well  as  systems  of  institutions.  Per  copy 
price,  $2.50;  2-10  copies,  $2.00  each;  and  over  10 

i  copies,  $1 .75  each.  Order  from  ACE,  Sales  Office 

;  One  Duponi  Circle,  D.C.  20036. 


ACCOUNTABILITY  (NEA  comment)  .  .  .  "compulsion 
about  accountability  in  education  'ias  reached  crisis 
proportion  in  at  least  30  states."  NEA  charges  that 
accountability  now  is  used  by  some  citizens  as  a 
means  of  finding  scapegoats  or  saving  money  rather 
than  improving  education.  (Phi  Delta  Kuppan,  March, 
1973.) 


.Four  Years  After  College  Entry,  a  new  study  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  Data  shows 
that  of  all  freshmen  who  entered  colleges  and 
universities  in  1967  only  37%  had  not  received  at 
least  a  two-year  associate  degree;  further,  that  51% 
of  the  women  and  4 1  %  of  the  men  had  received 
bachelor's  degrees  by  1971.  Single  copies  of  report 
available  from  Office  of  Research,  ACE,  One  Dupont 
Circle,  D.C.  20036. 


^Middleman  in  Higher  Education  describes  in  detail 
J  the  articulation  policies  in  50  states  between  the  - 
I  community  colleges  and  the  four-year  institutions. 

Author  Frederick  C.  Kintzer  (vice-chairman  of  Dept. 

of  Educationat  UCLA)  analyzes  models,  identifies 
;  problem  areas  and  makes  recommendations  for 
'.handling  the  problems.  Order  from  Jossey-Bass,  Inc., 
|615  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  941 1 1,  S8.50. 


